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WATERLOO. | 


I am proud to be allowed to present | 
‘N. & Q. with the following extracts | 
from private letters on the subject of | 
the most clearly decisive single battle, 
of the modern world. The letters were 
written by anuncle of mine, the late Rev. 
Spencer Madan, M.A. (1791-1851), for- 
merly Canon Residentiary of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Batheaston and 
Twerton in the county of Somerset. He 
was educated at Westminster School, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was | 
admitted a Canoneer Student in 1810, and | 

graduated B.A. (when he gained a Second | 

Class in Classics and a First in Mathematics) | 

in 1813. Very shortly afterwards, and | 

before he was ordained, he was appointed | 
tutor to the younger sons of the fourth | 

Duke of Richmond, and in that capacity | 

was at Brussels with the Duke’s family 
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at the time when the stirring events 
narrated in the letters were occurring. 

I feel sure that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
agree with me in feeling most grateful to 
the present owners of the letters for so 
kindly giving me permission to print them 
in these pages. 


I. 


[To his brother William.] 
Brussels, March 20, 1815. 


....We heard about this time last year 
of the appearance of Blucher at the gates of 
Paris and of the behaviour of Napoleon in 
accepting his life with the squireship of 
Elba. How different is the picture now! 
Behold him again at Paris preparing to 
engage the world in arms! When we re- 
ceived the news of his landing at Antibes— 
“there or thereabouts ’”—it was the general 
hope that he would be knocked on the head 
by some fellow in a village or at the corner 
of a wood, with a rifle barrel or a brickbat. 
The Moniteur, which was the only intelli- 
gence which we received except private 
letters, gave us to understand that the whole 
enterprise was that of a madman, and that 
from the numerous desertions he must be 
soon left without a follower, and that he 
would be hunted like a wolf in the mountains. 
Such was the state of ignorance in which we 
kept (which was the case at Paris, as I have 
been informed by an English gentleman 
who left it the day before Napoleon entered 
it) till the Moniteur containing the news of 
the King’s flight and Boney’s advance to 
Fontainebleau arrived. Private letters to 
the Prince [of Orange] reported that he was 
at Amiens with 50,000 men on the 22nd, 
and at that time, 24th, probably at Lisle [sic], 
advancing towards Belgium to regain as 
far as the Rhine. Up to this the Duke [of 
Richmond], who directs his family as he 
would an army, thinking perhaps that we 
could not sustain a siege here, gave orders 
for us to retire upon Antwerp; however, 
upon hearing that 40,000 Prussians were 
arrived at Louvain, he thought it best to 
stay. The consternation in this city upon 
hearing the above intelligence respecting 
the advance of Bonaparte was inconceivable, 
and the circumstance of the Gzards being 
ordered to march next morning for the 
frontiers increased the panic. The English, 
except two or three families, departed next 
day for Antwerp. Lord Waterpark* was 
found by F. Russell pacing the Hall with 


= The third Baron Waterpark (1765-1830). 7 
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l 
his whole family at half past four in the} 
morning, not a soul having been in bed, and | 
all of them considering Bonaparte as all but | 
in Brussels. They had ordered horses at | 
four, which, it seemed, had not come. The | 
Guards marched at four the same morning, | 
and Russell had called the last thing before 
marching for the chance of finding a servant 
up to get his sword or something that he had 
left a day or two before. In the course of a 
day or two we learned that Bonaparte had 
never quitted Paris, and-that the report had 
been treacherously spread for the purpose 
of making Louis quit Lille. The best of the 
joke is that four or five days afterwards 
Lord Waterpark sent over a lady, his sister- 
in-law, disguised in a French costume and 
travelling in a carriage of the country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining in whose 
yossession Brussels was, whether Bonev was 
ae: and what chance Lord Waterpark had 
of recovering certain heavy packages he had 
left behind. This lady was recognized, 
notwithstanding her disguise, in a shop by 
one of the Ladies L., and was obliged to 
confess the object of her mission, and 
expressed surprise that any English persons 
were found still at large in this town. We 
are all packed up and ready to start at a 
moment's warning, but I should not be at all 
surprised at the Duke’s refining a little too 
much, for he is very sanguine, expecting the 
success of the Allies, and, in short, of all of 
us being made prisoners should the great 
Emperor make a dash at Belgium. Bona- 
parte said a few days ago: “Je plains 
beaucoup pour ces bons Bourbons.’” We 
have had most of the branches of the royal 
family scampering through Belgium without 
daring to look behind them. They certainly 
have behaved in the most cowardly manner 
except the king, and he is little better than 
the rest. Had some individual shown spirit 
enough ¢,, fall in the cause, there might have 
been a “civil war.’ Lord Wellington [sic] is 
appointed General-in-Chief of the English, 
Prussians, Dutch, and Hanoverians, and is 
expected here daily.... 


i. 
[To his sisters.] 





Bruxelles, April 1’, 1815. 


man as he is. The company consisted of 
the Hereditary Prince General, Lord Hill, 
Lord W.’s second in command, Sir Charles 
Stewart, Ambassador at this Court, Hon. 
Charles Gordon,* Secretary of Legation, his 
brother Col. Sir Alexander Gordon, Col. 
Bourg, aides-de-camp to the Duke, the Duke 
and Duchess of Richmond, two Lady 
Lennoxes, Lord March, and your humble 
servant. Upon numbering them up to make 
up the fourteen, I find I have omitted Mr. 
Capel, a man who holds some high, office in 
the Prince’s household, and wears the royal 
livery, red cuffs and collar. The Duke of 
Wellington was in the highest spirits, full of 
fun and drollery, and made himself the life- 
and soul of the company. When the ladies 
retired he engrossed the whole of the con- 
versation, and told many interesting anec- 
dotes of Bonaparte and his campaigns, 
which he had heard from some of the French 
Marshals during his residence in Paris. No 
source can be more authentic, and every one 
listened to him with the greatest interest. 
The day happened to be the anniversary of 
Badajos, and vou may be sure this was not 
forgotten by the Duke of Richmond. 

The Duke appears to unite those two 
extremes of character which Shakespeare 
gives to Henry V., the hero and the trifler. 
You may conceive him at one moment 
commanding the Allied armies in Spain, and 
at another sprawling on his back or on all 
fours upon the carpet, playing with a child. 
His judgement is so intuitive that instant 
decision follows perception, and consequently, 
as nothing dwells for a moment on his mind. 


he is enabled to get through an infinity of 


business without ever being embarrassed by 
it or otherwise than perfectly at his ease. 
In the drawing-room before dinner he was 
playing with the children, who seemed to 
look up to him as to one on whom they might 
depend for amusement, and when dinner was 
announced, they quitted him with great 
regret, saying, “‘Be sure you remember to 
send for us the moment dinner is over,” 
which he promised he would do and was as 
good as his word. During the latter part of 


his residence at Paris that impatience of 


rest andflove of active life, which most 





~* Col. the Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., 


|and Col. the Hon. Sir Charles Gordon were the 


ee .-The Duke of Wellington arrived here | third and fourth sons respectivel 1 
L y seb $ respec y of George, Lord 
on the 4th, after having travelled near 700 | Haddlo (17641) who predeceased his father, the third 


miles in seven days, at least I believe it is 
about that distance from Vienna to Brux- 
elles. He dined here on Thursday the 6th. 
You may conceive the pleasure it gave me 
to find myself at the same table with such a 


| Earl of Aberdeen. 
| Colonel and A.D.C. to his uncle, Sir David Baird, 


he former was a Lieutenant- 


He died of 


and later to the Duke of Wellington. 
See post, Letter IV. 


wounds received at Waterloo. 


| The Hon. Sir Charles Gordon was_Lieutenant- 
_ Colonel of the 42nd Highlanders, and died in 1835. 
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as , 
military men who have seen service feel | 


more or less, became more apparent daily. 
He wished for a war somewhere. “‘‘ Per- 
haps,”’ said he, ‘‘ Murat may prove trouble- 
some and an English force be sent there,”’ 
little thinking at that time of the occasion on 
which he should be shortly recalled to his 
old post of Commander-in-Chief of a large 
army. As far as we know at present of the 
plan of the Campaign, the Allied forces under 
the Duke will be divided into two corps 
darmée, one of which will be commanded by 
the Prince, the other by Lord Hill, and it is 
not improbable that the Duke of Richmond 
may command a body of reserves. All here 
are sanguine that the Allies will be at Paris 
in two months.... 


III. 


[To his father. ] 


Brussels, June 13, 1815. 

...-The family are at present gone to 
Enghien to a cricket match amongst the 
gentlemen of the Guards, in which the Duke 
takes apart. You have, of course, heard of 
his fame as a cricketer. He was, I believe, 
considered one of the two best in England ; 
the other is Lord Frederick Beauclerc. 
Tho’ on the spot, I can give you little news 
with respect to public affairs which you will 
not see sooner in the English papers. In 
fact, we have all along received accounts of 
the downfall of Murat (omen haud malum, 
for the imperial cause) much earlier by way 
of England than of Vienna, and the case is 
the same with reference to Paris intelligence. 
From Germany we have it in its way to you. 
The latest is that the Prussians are on the 
Rhine, and no doubt active operations may 
be expected very soon. The Allied force 
which will bond fide enter France, may be 
safely computed at 500,000 (sic) men. An 
officer told me a few days ago that he had 
observed many droves of cattle, marked 
G. R., which had quitted their pastures and 
were proceeding to the frontiers. These he 
conceived to be destined for the subsistence 
of the army on its march, not whilst it 
remains stationary. English officers who 
have come from their quarters to Brussels to 
make purchases for the campaign, &c., say 
that they have left it for the last time. A 
Westminster man cannot fail of knowing 
people, go where he will, and it is curious to 
think how many old schoolfellows I have 
fallen in with, that I have not seen for 
years. It is an interesting thing to take 
leave of these brave fellows, all of whom it 
is impossible that we should see again. 
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Some must fall, and all stand a chance of 
it. Lord March, A.D.C. to the Prince 
called a few days ago whilst we were at 
dinner, to say they were going. He shook 
hands with every individual round the 
table, and departed. He has been back- 
wards and forwards many times since the 
Prince fixed his headquarters at Brain-le- 
Comte, and each time he takes leave as if 
the last. It has this good effect that the 
Duchess and his sisters, who doat on him, 
do not mind the parting; they say, “Oh! 
we shall see him again in a day or two.’ 
The Duke of Richmond has three sons, some 
nephews, and many other relations, besides 
an extensive acquaintance, amongst whom 
are his Irish Secretary, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and eight A.D.C.’s, engaged in this 
business. The Secretary is the Duke of: 
Wellington.* Lord G. Lennox is A.D.C. to 
his Grace, Lord William to General Maitland, 
Lord W. met with a fall about two months 
ago, riding a race at Enghien. He was taken 
up for dead, but has experienced a most 
wonderful recovery. He cannot yet go to 
his duty, and is living with us for the present.. 
The Duke of R.’s offer of service has been 
declined by Ministers, because he is senior: 
to the Prince and must therefore have a. 
larger command than him. He is very much: 
annoyed about it. Tho’ I have given some 
fairly good reasons for supposing that 
hostilities will soon commence, yet no one 
would suppose it judging by the Duke of 
Wellington. He appears to be thinking of 
anything else in the world, gives a ball 
every week, attends every party, and par- 
takes of every amusement that offers. He 
took Lady Jane Lennox (the youngest of 
the four) to Enghien to the cricket match 
and brought her back at night, apparently 
having gone with no other purpose than to 
amuse her. At that time Bonaparte was 
said to be at Maubeuge, about thirty or 
forty miles off. The whole scene of military 
preparations is new to me and, of course, 
very interesting. In the Allée Verte, which 
is the ride here, there were a few evenings 
ago the King and Queen of the Netherlands, 
Prince of Orange, Dukes of Wellington, 
Berri, and Brunswick, Prince de Condé, 
Blucher, &e., &ce. 
ALAN STEWART. 


(To be concluded.) 





* The Duke_ of Richmond had _ been Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland 1807-13, and the Duke of 
Wellington was Chief Secretary in 1807. It seems, 
therefore, that the former continued playfully to 
call the latter his Secretary still. 
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FOLK-LORE OF CYPRUS. 
11 S. xi. 488.) 


Particutar foods are ‘by custom” only 
eaten at particular times. During the Lent 
and Advent fasts snails are much eaten, 
boiled and mixed into a pilaf of rice. 
although the natives eat garden snails, shell- 
fish are practically unknown as an article of 
food. A kind of caviar is also prepared for 
the fasting periods, but never eaten at other 
times. The native cuisine is of the most 
limited kind, and seems to consist of the 
eternal greasy stew of mutton and vegetables, 
without variety in flavour or materials. 
Cold meat is absolutely unknown to the 
Cypriot, and he eats a plate of boiled beans 
in oil during the fasting days only. Goats- 
milk cheese is also eaten at all times except 
during Lent and Advent. William Turner 
in his ‘ Travels,’ published in 1815, refers to 
the peasants of Cyprus, who have a curious 
superstition which prevents them from eating 
the flesh of oxen, cows, or calves, or drinking 
cows’ milk. He supposes this superstition 
to have descended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, when the island was under the govern- 
ment of the Ptolemies. In the rural dis- 
tricts this prejudice against beef and cows’ 
milk still continues, although in the towns 
a taste for veal and butter is certainly 
increasing. 

I may add a few notes as to popular super- 
stitions with regard to good fortune or the 
contrary. When a funeral passes down a 
street the house servants throw a cup of 
water on the doorsill of each house before 
which the body is carried. When any one 
leaves home on a journey, no brushing-up or 
cleaning of the floor may take place ‘“‘ behind 
him,” but such necessities must be deferred 
until the morrow. To spill oil is of bad 
augury, but to upset wine is a good sign, if 
the direction which it takes is observed. 
Upsetting salt or pepper brings about a 
quarrel. One should never pass in front of any 
one asleep ; and to move the feet about after 
one is seated is supposed to presage evil. 

There are several words which, although 
understood, are never used if another ex- 
pression, or the form omoloitos (‘it is under- 
stood’’), can be substituted for them. For 
example, it is supposed that if the word 
“bilious”’ is used to a person suffering from 
colic, he will be prevented from vomiting, 
however much he may desire it. 

Magic and exorcism—the one to counter- 
act the other—are freely practised and 
‘believed in. Professional magicians are to 


(Concluded from 


But | 


| be found in all corners of the island, enjoying 
‘more or less reputation for all the various 
/services which such people usually perform 
jim an ignorant community. 

The manner in which religious shrines 
| come into existence, not only in the primitive 
| Levant, but elsewhere, is often very curious. 
A priesthood compelled to maintain its 
existence with difficulty amidst poverty 
and ignorance, crushed beneath the exactions 
of an alien government, appears unable to 
control superstitious developments among its 
people, or prevent the frauds and impostures 
to which all religions are susceptible. 

In Cyprus, as in other districts of the 
Levant, may be found private speculative 
shrines within the houses of the people. 
These are usually in the form of a chamber 
set apart for the worship of an eikon. In 
Nicosia there is to be seen, within a small 
ordinary room, an eikon in embossed silver 
representing the Annunciation, the two 
heads of Virgin and Angel being painted ; 
its box-like frame is surrounded by tawdry 
curtains and a number of wax candles, and 
in front of it hangsalighted lamp. The wall 
on which the eikon hangs is also festooned 
with a string of small gilt coins, bracelets, 
beads, &c., and little figures in silver, all of 
which are evidently votive offerings. Amongst 
its decorations are also flowers and sprays 
of orange-blossom. Beneath the eikon is a 
small closed box for money offerings. 

As is here described, such a _ shrine, 
containing a wonder-working picture, is 
intended to attract worshippers for medico- 
religious purposes ; their offerings go to the 
owner of the eikon, who in this particular 
instance claims that it was painted by an 
ancestor in Smyrna two hundred years ago, 
who was a very holy man. In course of 
time, with additional enterprise on the part 
of some speculating ‘“‘puppa,” this shrine 
will develope into a frequented church, or 
even a monastery. 

‘*Piles of stones are built up and still venerated 
on the sites of hundreds of churches which have 
long ago fallen into ruins, and the Cypriote is 
never at a loss to ascribe the holy spot to a par- 
ticular saint. On the patron’s festival a little 
incense is still burnt there, and the ashes placed 
on the altar in a potsherd. When no stone of the 
walls remains upon another, loose stones are col- 
lected and piled up rudely in the outline of a 
church.’’—Hogarth’s ‘ Devia,’ p. 30. 

So strongly rooted is the belief in the 
efficacy of holy eikons in cases of sickness, 
that St. George seems to usurp the functions 
of Apollo, and Aphrodite, in some of her 
attributes, appears under the form of the 
Virgin Mary. 
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To cure some infant malady a little girl 
known to the writer was taken to the village 
church and made to sleep in a bed within 
the sacred building, whilst her father watched 
beside her during the night. Another girl 
afflicted with a serious complaint used to 
visit an old church in Morfu, escorted by a 
companion of the same age, and was solemnly 
led, hand in hand, round the exterior of the 
building, beginning along the north side and 
round by the west end. Finally a half 
piastre was carefully pushed beneath the 
south door of the rustic temple. 

Sleeping within churches is not uncommon 
in the Levant, not only for a medico-re- 
ligious purpose, but also as a matter of 
convenience in lieu of other accommodation. 

The singular custom of festooning the 
outside of a village church with a few strands 
of cotton yarn is differently interpreted by 
natives. There is no doubt, however, that 
the chief intention of the custom is to ward 
off or cure sickness of an epidemic kind. 
According to one theory, it is intended to 
act as an enchanted or quarantine cordon 
against the invasion of the community by 
the forces of the Evil One. 

These few particulars of the manners and 
customs of our new fellow-subjects, which 
may serve to give some idea of what manner 
of men they are, are of course tinged with 
the peculiar religiosity of their nature. It 
will therefore not be inappropriate to 
conclude with an interesting quotation 
from Di Cesnola’s ‘Cyprus,’ where the 
great explorer of the island in the 60's and 
70°s of the last century gives an account 
of a common enough experience in any 
part of the island :— 

‘** Enjoying the solitude in which I believed 
myself, and while climbing a jutting rock in order 
to reach the largest portion of a standing wall, I 
was startled by the voice of a man reading aloud 
in a nasal, unbroken tone. I coughed, and the 
sound immediately ceased, but after a moment 
proceeded as before. Upon reaching the wall I 
found a Greek priest reading to some nine or ten 
stonecutters. I made a sign to the priest (who 
on my appearance had stopped) to proceed, and, 
uncovering my head, waited a little way off until 
the prayer was over. Upon its termination the 
men dispersed, and I approached the priest to 
make some inquiries, and from the old man’s lips 
gathered the following story:— Formerly a 
church stood where are now these few ruins—a 
very long time ago, more than 200 years ago!’ 
The old priest eyed me askance as he said this, 
fearing my archeological knowledge might 
dispute such remote antiquity; but the building 
was even more ancient than he imagined....A 
mass of rubbish and stones, with here and there 
a piece of wall a few feet high, are all that remain 
to mark the spot ; but a priest comes every Mon- 
day in the year at break of day to pray among 





the stones. Before ascending the hill he rings a 
handbell, and those peasants who wish gather there 
together for prayer. The early morning, the 
earth still bathed in dew, the sun just rising, 
throwing its glories over sea and land, the solem- 
nity of the hour, the profound tranquillity, that 
reigned around where nought met the eye that 
told of man, fitted so well with the scene of prayer 
and the legend I had just been listening to, that 
a melancholy charm invested these simple ruins- 
for a moment, which more pretentious ones, at a 
different hour, would have filed to convey.” 


Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A. 
Cyprus. 





JOHN HARDY, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR, heads 
the roll for 1549, entering the College at the 
age of 12, from Farnham (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 128). Proceeding to New 
College in due course, he was removed from 
his Fellowship in 1562 by the see of 
Winchester for recusancy. After that we 
lose sight of him for twenty-one years. In 
1583 two Catholic laymen were executed 
for their religion, John Body and John Slade, 
the former being a Wykehamist twelve 
years younger than Hardy. For what is 
known of them see ‘Lives of the English 
Martyrs,’ Second Series, vol. i. (Longmans 
& Co., 1914), at pp. 1-21. A disputation 
which they held at Winchester with the 
Dean of Winchester, Laurence Humphrey,. 
D.D., and the Warden of Winchester Col- 
lege, Thomas Bilson, D.D., after they had 
twice been condemned to death (at Andover 
in April, and at Winchester on 19 August), 
seems to have given rise to a good deal of 
discussion, and several months elapsed before 
their deaths, Slade suffering at Winchester on 
30 Oct., and Body at Andover 2 Nov., 1583. 

A fortnigkt or three weeks before Michael- 
mas in that year one Eustace Mocne of 
Farnham, gentleman, was entertaining divers: 
guests at dinner. When dinner was over 
or during dinner one of the guests, Peter 
Hampden, gentleman, alluded to the dis- 
putation lately held at Winchester; and after 
dinner another guest, the Vicar of Farnham, 
Peter German, fetched a copy of Eusebius, 
whose words as to the constitution of the 
Council of Nicza had been a point in the dispu- 
tation. Hardy then translated the passage word 
for word, and said that he thought that Body 
and Slade were correct in their interpretation 
of it. No immediate result followed, for the 
Vicar “shortly fell lame, and so lay for the 
space of a whole quarter of the year.” No 
sooner, however, had he recovered the use of 
his legs than he made his way to Guildford 
and laid an information against Hardy 
before the local justices, Sir William More, 
George More, and Laurence Stoughton. They 
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examined Hardy, German, and Hampden on 
9 Jan., 1583/4, and committed Hardy to, 
ward, and the next day wrote to Sir Francis | 
Walsingham to ask what they were to do 
with him (Catholic Record -Society, vol. v. 
pp. 47-50). 

Nine years afterwards ‘‘ John Hardie, of 
Farnham, gent.,”” is meationed among the 
recusants in Surrey remaining at liberty 
(‘ Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ vol. iv. p. 272). Any further 
particulars about John Hardy would be 
welcome. 

Stephen Hardye, who entered Winchester 
College in 1553 from Farnham, aged 13, and 
was deprived of his New College Fellowship 
in 1563 for non-residence, was probably a 
brother. JOHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


“Two RAZES OF GINGER.” —JIn ‘ King 
Henry IV.,’ Part I., the second Carrier says : 
«‘T have a gammon of bacon and two razes 
of ginger to be delivered as far as Charing 
Cross The glossary of the Handy-Volume 
edition gives * Raze, race, of ginger, a root 
of ginger.” This does not seem satisfactory ; 
a couple of ounces of ginger would be but a 
small parcel to send by carrier along with 
a gammon of bacon. I turn to Prof. Skeat’s 
; Dictionary,’ and find the glossary justified ; 
in the two instances of the word (‘ Winter’ s 
Tale,’ IV. iii, 50; spelt “‘ raze’ ‘1 Henry IV., 
Il. i. 27) it is said to mean “a root.’ The 

“N.E.D.’ also refers ‘‘raze ” to “race,” a 
root, of ginger. 

The similarity of the two words has, I 
believe, misled these two authorities. The 
clue to the meaning of “ raze ”’ w ill be found 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ under “ raziere,” referred 
to “raser, a dry measure containing about 
four bushels.’’ I follow the clue in Littré, 
where I find “rasiere”’ to have been a 
measure of a little more than a bushel, so 
called from, being struck, mesure rase (cf. 
* race- measure, ‘E.D.D.’). But Mistral’s 
|, Lresor ’ brings me nearer still, for the 
ras ” is a southern measure sometimes used 
for corn, but especially for walnuts and 
almonds: dous cént ras d’amelo, two 
hundred razes (bushels) of almonds. 

It seems probable then that the raze of 
ginger was a frail or rush basket, such as has 
been used from 1216 (‘ N. & Q.’, 9S. vii. 33) 
to the present day for dried fruits, and 
holding about a _ bushel, thirty -two to 
er - five pounds (° N.E.D. ’). From 
being imported in such a package, the term 

race-ginger ’’ (‘E.D.D.’) would have been 
used to distinguish root-ginger from the 
ground spice, much more probably than 
from the ginger having been scraped 


oe 





ac E.D.D.’), or from its being the root, raiz» 
of the plant. “Raze”’ and “rase” seem 
‘then to be ambiguous terms, denoting, the 
former an original package of ginger, the 
latter a piece of ginger from such a package. 
EDWARD NICHOLSON. 
Les Cycas, Cannes. 


W. H. DvicNan BIBLIOGRAPHY: AD- 
DENDUM. (See 11 8. xi. 373, 461.)—Since 
the compilation of the above bibliography 
the following have been found :— 

1881. 
The Ethics of John Ruskin.—VWalsall Observer, 

17 Sept. 

1887. 
On the Social and Political Teaching of John 

Ruskin.— Walsall Observer, 19 March. 

1897. 
Place-Names.— Moorlands News, 16 Sept. 
Place-Names.— Leck and Moorlands News, 6 Oct. 
Place-Names.— Staffordshire Advertiser, 5 Nov. 

The following is undated and was privately 
printed :— 

Walsall Postal Arrangements in 1795. 

Now that the above additions are being 
made, perhaps it is advisable for the benefit 
of future writers to state that many manu- 
seript notebooks, &ec., by, and valuable 
letters written to, the late Mr. W. H. 
Duignan (by the late Prof. W. W. Skeat 
and other scholars), are now in the posses- 
sion of his son, Carl Duignan. 

A. S. WHITFIELD. 

High Street, Walsall. 


“To Go west.’—Attention has been 
drawn to the use of this euphemism (=*“ to 
die ’’) in the letters of soldiers at the front. 
The followi ing appears to be an Elizabethan 
parallel : ‘Looke about You’ (1600), Malone 
Society’s reprint, ll. 51-3 :— 

Skinke. Is there no tricke in this ? Ha, let mo 
see = 
Or doe they know already I am he ? 
It they doe so, faith, westward then with Skinke. 
Which seems to mean “it isjall up witl 
Skinke.’ G. C. Moore SMITH. 
Sheffield. 


AN INGENIOUS EprtapH. — The following 
ae a may be of some interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.’ It seems to be rather a literary 
exercise than a realepitaph. I copy it from 
MS. on the fly-leaf of an octavo entitled :— 
“The Family-Dictionary ; or, Houshold Com- 
panion (2nd edition), by William Salmon, Pro- 
fessor of Physick. London, Printed for H. Rhodes, 
at the Star, the Corner of Bride-Lane in Fleet- 


street ; and sold by R. Clavel at the Peacock 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street, 
1696.” 
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The book appears to have belonged 
originally to one William Bromley, but the 
MS. is not in his handwriting. Ihave tran- 
scribed the spelling exactly. The right-hand 
side of the page is slightly mutilated, so that 
three lines are incomplete. In the first line 
I suppose “ Grimes ’’ was the name. In the 
fifth from the end, “fire” or some equivalent 
has been inadvertently omitted. 

Epitaph. 
Here cool the ashes of Mulciber Grim.... 
Late of this parish, blacksmith ; 
He was born in Seacoal Lane and bred 
at Hammersmith. 
From his youth upwards, he was much addicted 
to vices, 

; and was often guilty of forgery. 
Having some talents for Irony, he therfore 
produced 

_._ many heats in the Neighbourhood, 
Which he usually increased by blowing up the coal. 

This rendered him so unpopular, 
That when he found it nessary to adopt cooling 

A mea(sures) 

His conduct was general accompanied with a hiss. 
Tho’ he sometimes prov’d a warm friend, Yet, 
where his 
Intrest was concern’d, he made it a constant rule 

te strike while the Iron was hot ; 
Regaurdless of the injury he might do therby: 
And when he had any a of moment upon the 
anvill, 

He seldem fail’d to turn it to his own advantage. 
Among the numberless instances that might 
be given of the cruelty of his 
disposition, it need only 
be mentioned, 

That he was the means of hanging many of the 

; innocent 
Family of the Bells, Under the idle pretence 
of keeping them from Jang(ling) 
And put great numbers of the hearts of steel into 
the hottest flames, 
Merely (as he declar’d) to soften the obduracy of 
their tempers. 
At length after passing a long life in the commission 
of these 
Black actions, his fire being exausted, 
And his Bellows worn ae He was filed of to that 

z place 

Where only the fervid [?] of his own forge can be 
exceeded, 
Declaring with his last puff that 
‘*Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly 
upwards.” 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


““La GARDE MEURT, MAIS NE SE REND 
pas.” —One of the favourite errors of crowds 
is to attribute well-known sayings to famous 
men. The Times, on the centenary of 
Waterloo, threw fresh light on the above 
saying by publishing a letter written at 
1l p.m. on the evening of the battle by 





epigram was contemporary, but the Captain 
quotes it in such a way as to imply that it 
was a phrase already familiar. He says :— 

‘* They {la vieille garde] crowded instinctively 
behind each other to avoid a fire which was 
intolerably dreadful; still they stood firm, * La 
Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas.’ For half an 
hour this horrible butchery went on,” &c. 

Up to now our knowledge of the origin of 
the saying had been summed up by that 
careful scholar the late W. F. H. King in 
his ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
(third edition, 1904). On p. 159 he says :— 

“Legendary speech of Lieut.-Gen. Pierre 
Jacques, Baron de Cambronne, and General of 
division at Waterloo, when summoned to surrender 
with the remains of the Imperial Guard by Col. 
Hugh Halkett, King’s German Legion. At a 
banquet given in his honour at Nantes (1835), 
Cambronne himself publicly disavowed the saying, 
which he further showed to be contradicted by 
facts. ‘In the first place,’ he would remark, ‘ we 
did not die, and,in the second, we did surrender.’ 
Others have pretended that Cambronne’s actual 
reply consisted of a single word (les _cing 
lettres), more forcible than polite, which V. Hugo 
had the courage to print in full in ‘Les Misé- 
rables’ (vol. iii. Bk. 1, ch. 15)....Of the various 
solutions of the question, that of Fournier 
{‘ L’Esprit dans Vhistoire,’ pp. 412-15] seems the 
most probable—that the mot was invented the 
night of the battle by Rougemont, a noted faiseur 
de mots, then correspondent of the Indépendant, 
in which it appeared the next day, being repeated 
in the Journal Général de France on June 24.” 

Fournier’s explanation must now be 
considered incorrect, as it is hardly possible 
that an English A.D.C. could have seen 
a French newspaper correspondent before 
11 p.m. on the evening of the battle. It is 
probable that it was a phrase, current in the 
French army, that Rougemont first crystal- 
lized in print. I+ is practically impossible 
to discover the originator of a phrase that 
flies from mouth to mouth. Shall we ever 
know if Talleyrand said : “‘ C’est plus qu’un 
crime, c’est une faute”; or if Pitt’s last 
words were: ‘My country! O, my 
country !” or: “ Bring me one of Bellamy’s 
pork pies ” ? DE V. PayEN-PAYNE. 

49, Nevern Square. 


Favutts or INDEX-MAKING. (See 7 S. x. 
344.)—-I here call attention, not to curio- 
sities mainly ludicrous, but to those blunders 
which constantly occur through sheer 
stupidity. A palmary example occurs in 
North’s ‘Lives,’ 1742, viz., ‘‘ Assertions, 
some impudent ones of the Faction.” How 
this could help any living soul to find what 
he wanted is beyond my power of guessing. 
And a correspondent in 1890 quoted * Dis- 


Capt. Digby Mackworth of the 7th Fusiliers, | graceful Act,” “Fatal Storm,” and “Rather 


A.D.C. to General Hill. 


This shows that the| uncommon for Females” from Palmer's 
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: | 
‘Index to The Times’: the last of which, I) 


beats even my pet) 


must acknowledge, 
instance of 1742. 
-#An index-maker ought to put himself in 
the place of an index-consulter, and to look | 
for those salient points which give character 
to an incident or a paragraph. The making 
of indexes does not require a high order ot 
talent ; but it calls for perception, and a 
sense of order, and good common sense. So 
far as one can judge, this useful work is too 
frequently committed to the lower grade of 
literary hacks, and is poorly paid for. One 
remedy would be for reviewers to comment 
on such pieces of incompetency as are here 
cited, and not to cease until the nuisance is 
abated. 

The fourteenth volume of Punch includes 
the first half of the memorable year 1848. It 
contains items relating to Richard Cobden, 
Bishop Hampden, Joseph Hume, Lamartine, 
Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, Smith O’Brien, 
and Sibthorp, not one of whose names is 
indexed. Under '” we find “To the 
Unemployed”; under “W” “We beg to 
Apologize” and “What can be done with 
Ireland?” On p. 104 there is an interesting 
picture by Doyle, in a group, of Pius IX. in 
the early days of his pontificate. This, of; 
course, is unindexed. 

There should be room in London for a 
place where indexing would be contracted 
for and done in a thorough manner. But a 
really careful author will in most cases do 
his own indexing. 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them diseet. 





ARMES ET ECUSSONS ANGLAIS A 


LA CATHEDRALE DE BAYONNE. 


x 


3 léopards d'or, lun sur Vautre, se trouvent a 
la 1*¢ travée de la grande nef, ala 6° travée 
du collatéral nord, a la 6° travée du collatéral 
sud, et & l’are transversal nord. 

2. La 6° travée de la grande nef porte: 
Ecartels de France et d Anglet:rre. 
écu écartelé aux 1 et 4 d’azur a trois fleurs 
de lys d’or et aux 2 et 3 de gueules a trois 
léopards d'or. 


| 
1°. Les Armes d’Angleterre: de gueules a | 


C'est un | 


3°. A la 3° travée du collatéral sud on 
voit trois léopards contournés Tun sur 
Uautre. 

4. A la nervure du transept parait un 
roi ou prince anglais (Edward II. ou III., 
vers 1320-30). 

Aprés ces quatre écus, dont Tlorigine 
certainement appartient 4 l’Angleterre, je 
voudrais demander aux lecteurs de ‘ N. & Q.’ 
sils pourraient m/aider a deéfinir  trés- 
exactement les cing clefs de voute suivantes. 
Représenteraient-elles les écussons de quelque 
général ou. de quelque gouverneur anglais en 
Aquitaine, de 1152 & 1451 ?—époque de la 
domination anglaise dans notre pays et de 
la construction de la Cathédrale de Bayonne. 

°=A la 7 travée du collatéral sud, au- 
dessus de la petite rosace du fond, trois tétcs 
de cheval, posées en profil 2 et 1. 

2. A la 5 travée de la grande nef, 
dazur a@ un ours d'or passant devant un 
arbre de sinople chargé de fruits dor et 
accosté. de deux cioix patées et banderolles 
de méme. 

3°. Entre la 5° et la 6° travée de la grande 
nef, & Vare doubleau: wn Lléopard d’or 
passant sur arbre, pied de vigne (?), au 
naturel. 

4°, A l’are duubleau qui sépare la 3° et Ia 
4° travée du collatéral sud, deux animaux 
Vun sur Pautre. 

5’. A lare doubleau qui sépare les 2° et 
3° travées du collatéral nord, deux animaux 
fantastiques. 

CHANOINE DARANATZ, 
Secrétaire de Mgr. ’Evéque de Bayonne. 





TarMA AS HamiLET.—Can any one tell 
me where this portrait, by James Lonsdale, 
now is? It was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1818. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


FIGURE SUBJECTS By JAMES LONSDALE.— 
I am anxious to trace the following, exhibited 
at the British Institution in the years shown: 

1. A Page to Fitzwalter (1816). 

2. Hermione (1817). 

3. Retirement (1822). 

4. Student drawing from Bust of Michael 
Angelo (1825). 

5. The Chymist (1827). 

6. An Artist in his Studio (1835). 

7. A Game at Chess (1837). 

No. 6 (or a replica) was shown in the Royal 
Academy in 1835. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
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SmITtH OF BOWLDOWN: JENNER FAMILY. 
(See 11 S. i. 488.)—I inquired at the above 
reference: Who was Smith of Bowldown ? 
Jenner was of Marston, Wilts; is Bowldown 
in Wilts or Gloucestershire ? I find in 

‘Three Oxfordshire Parishes, by Mrs. 
Stapleton, Oxford Historical Society, 1884, 
p- 358, a sketch pedigree of Smith of Glouces- 
tershire : — 


Thomas Smith- ' ened of Thomas Standard, 
of Kidlington. 


—: 
Humphrey Smith=Mary, y° dau. of ...... ner, 
of Gloucestershire. 
“ — 





| 
Thomas Smith,=the dau. of Low, of Thrup and of 
of Kidlington. | Gt. Milton in Oxfordshire. 


f I 7 
| 
Thomas. William mx Molly. 
At p. 88 of the same work there is another 
pedigree where Humphrey Smith is shown 
to be son of Thomas and Alice Smith, but 
this does not give his marriage, the whole 
particulars being: “‘ Humphrey, buried at 
KXidlington, 1716, aged 44. High Sheriff,” 
with a foot-note to the effect that he matri- 
culated at Wadham College, 17 Nov., 1690, 
aged 17. Can the missing surname, as above, 
of his wife Mary, have been Jenner ? 
R. J. FyNMore. 





Sandgate. 


TimotHy ConsTABLe. (See 11 S. xi. 150.) 
—I shall be glad if any reader can give me 
any information relating to the ancestors of 
Timothy Constable, who married on 13 Jan., 
1736 /7, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, 
Elizabeth Hunting, and who was_ buried 
at Melford, Suffolk, in March, 1750. The 
marriage certificate reads as follows :— 

‘*Timothy Constable of Bradfield Combust in ye 
a Ps “ Suffolk and Elizabeth Hunting of this 
p. B.C. 1736/7.” 

CrirrorD C. WooLtarp. 


PEGLER AND Hetty PEGLER’s TumP.— 
Can any reader tell me the derivation of the 
surname of Pegler? There was formerly a 
family of Pegler living in and about Easting- 
ton in Gloucestershire. There the name was 
comparatively common, but I have never 
found it elsewhere. In the neighbouring 
parish of Uley is the prehistoric tumulus 
well known to archeologists as Hetty 
Pegler’s Tump. This adjoins the ancient 
camp of Uley Bury. Is there any tradition 
associating @ person of this name with the 
mound ? ARTHUR HAYWARD. 





WELTJE.—I am ccmpiling an article for 
a local magazine about this person, the 
cook and financial adviser to the Regent. 
Where can I get any facts about him ? 

Witu1aM BULL. 

Vencourt, Kinz Street, Hammersmith. 

[See 10S. xii. 167, 239, 293, 352, 412, 466.] 


HaccGatT AND BARNARD, ENGLISH 
Consuts at ALEPPO.—1. Can any genea- 
logist tell me the relation, if any, between 
John Haggatt of Bristol (born 1627, Middle 
Temple 11 Dec., 1645), Chief Justice of 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, and 
Bartholomew Haggatt, Consul in Aleppo 
1614-15 ? Further particulars regarding the 
latter are sought. A John Haggatt, born 
1565, matriculated at Magd. Coll., Oxford, 
24 Nov., 1581. 

2. Information is also required concerning 
Edward Barnard, appointed English Consul 
in Aleppo 25 Oct., 1638 (vide 11 S. xi. 
254). H. C. B. 


Pric—E: Ropins: BULKELEY: KIRKMAN. 
—Catherine Price married 7 Nov., 1732, 
Valentine Robins, by whom she had issue a 
daughter Catherine Robins, married (Col.) 
Philip Bulkeley, by whom she had, with other 
issue, a daughter Josepha Bulkeley, who 
married (Col.) Kirkman, by whom she had 
issue a daughter Josepha Kirkman. I 
should be glad to know to what branch of 
the Bulkeley family they belonged. 

Lreonarp C. PRrRIceE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘UnctE Tom’s Casin.’—I have heard 
that the Earl of Carlisle wrote the Preface 
to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ Can any correspondent verify this, 
giving date of publication ? PE €. 


CRAWFORD, ActTor.—Crawford the actor 
was the third husband of the famous Mrs. 
Barry. According to ‘The Dramatic Mirror’ 
he was “bred an attorney and afterwards 
became a barrister.” His marriage took 
place about the year 1780, but I should like 
to know the exact date. When did he die ? 
He survived his wife, whose death occurred 
in 1801. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WituiAM SHELDON.—This gentleman was 
one of the trustees of the Pantheon in 
Oxford Street in 1791. Was he a member of 
the Warwickshire family of that name ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JAMES BrocpEN.—James Brogden was 
M.P. for Launceston in the Parliament of 
1826. When did he die ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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Sam BovucH: Views IN INVERNESS AND 
ABERDEEN.—I wish to discover the present 


whereabouts of two landscapes by Sam) 


Bough :—‘ Inverness from the Isles’ (in 
the Ness), engraved in William Keddie’s 
‘Highland Tour,’ No. VI., Glasgow, circa 
1850; ‘University and King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen’ (from the south-east), en- 
graved in vol. iv. of Robert Chambers’s 
‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men, Glasgow, 1855. Neither of these is 
noted in the lists appended to Sidney 
Gilpin’s ‘Sam Bough, R.S.A.,’ London, 
1905. P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Tibrary, Aberdeen. 


“GENTLE AND PROTABLE STRANGERS.’ — 
In a leading article in the Belfast Northern 
Whig dealing with the refugees in England, 
the above phrase was used, and placed 
between inverted commas. Whence comes 
the expression, and what is the meaning of 
“‘protable ” ? W. L. S. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—-Who | 
p shown | 
over St. Paul’s in London, compared man- ; 


is the philosopher who, on being 


kind to a fly which was groping its way | 
J. D. 


over an uneven floor ? 


‘* ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLISTERS.’’—At 
11 S. xi. 393, H. C. quoted the line 
Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut aurum 
from the Winchester College Hall- book of 
1401-2. 

Is any earlier version of this 


proverb 
known ? 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ALDERMAN FOWLER OF ROCHESTER.—In 
the Poll Tax Roll for Rochester, 1660, occur 
“* Mr. Robert Fowler and his wife.’”’ A note 
describes him as “ now an Alderman.” Can 
any one supply any further information 
about him ? ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


INSCRIPTION TO BE DECIPHERED.—In a 
picture of St. Jerome by Marinus van 
Reymerswael an inscription borders a 
niche in the wall wherein stands a crucifix. 
Of this inscription only the opening and 
closing words are clearly decipherable : 
** Adoramvs Te....qvia persancta.” What 
is the full inscription, and whence is it 
derived ? M. H. §. 


CLERKS IN Hoty OrpeErs As CoMBATANTS. 
—I wish to collect examples of bishops or 
priests of the Roman or Anglican Com- 
munion serving voluntarily as combatants 
in war. The gallant French priests now 
fighting in their country’s cause could not 


be included, as they are all conscripts. 
| Among Anglican priests Walker, who com- 
manded the garrison of Londonderry during 
its famous siege, is a clear case; but I do 
not think there are many such. 

Kom OmsBo. 





“WHAT THE DEVIL !’’°—The earliest 
‘example of this phrase quoted in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is circa 1385, Chaucer, ‘L. G. W.,’ 
2694, ‘Hypermestre’ (‘N.E.D.,’ vol. iii. 
p- 285, col. 3) :— 

What devel have I with the knyfe to doo ? 

An earlier instance is found in ]. 196 of 
the alliterative Middle English poem en- 
titled ‘ Patience ’ :— 
What pe deuel hat} pou don, doted wrechche ? 
The exact date when ‘Patience’ was 
written is not known, but it is probably 
about 1360. Is there extant any earlier 
example of the use of this phrase in_ the 
English language ? C—r C. B. 





‘* FELIX OPPORTUNITATE MORTIS.”—Would 
any of your correspondents inform me who 
was the author of this phrase ? _I am not sure 
| whether it is of classical or of more modern 
|origin. I have looked in several dictionaries 
of classical quotations and cannot find it. 

H. H. S. C. 





Replies. 
THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 
(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447.) 


I was interested in reading Mrs. STOPES’s 
note and to learn that her late husband’s 
opinion was in favour of the attribution of 
the site to the south of Maid Lane, within the 
premises of the brewery of Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins & Co., Ltd., an opinion in accordance 
with continuous and unvarying tradition. 
The evidence which I have collected since 
writing my paper on ‘ The Site of the Globe ’ 
(Surrey Archeological Collections, vol. xxiii.) is 
either confirmatory of the southern position 
of the site or is not inconsistent with it, or is 
such that nothing can be gathered as regards 
the position, whether to the north or south 
of Maid Lane. Inmy paper I dealt, I think, 
with all the points that Mrs. Stopes raises, 
except as regards the records of the Sewer 
Commissions, which have since come to 
light, and concerning which I expressed 
the opinion (11 S. x. 335) that they did 
not state the Globe to be on the south 
of Maid Lane nor even suggest it to be 
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there. The views of the trustees of the 
Globe Memorial were set forth in a letter 
which appeared in The Atheneum, 5 Dec., 
1914, p. 591—a letter which, although com- 
municated simultaneously to The Times, 
‘was not inserted in that newspaper. The 
trustees, after examining the new evidence 
which had been adduced, concluded that 
there were no grounds for supposing the 
traditional view of the site to be incorrect, 
and decided that the detailed result of their 
investigation might be left unpublished 
until the publication of the book which had 
been promised by Dr. Wallace. For this 
book the trustees are still waiting. 

As regards the evidence of Dr. Wallace 
which appeared (without references) in The 
Times of 30 April and 1 May, 1914—evidence 
from which it was concluded by Dr. Wallace, 
and editorially by The Times, that the site of 
the Globe was undoubtedly to the north of 
Maid Lane—I have copies of the documents 
from which the evidence seems to have been 
taken. The evidence of these documents is 
no better than, and is all reducible to, that 
of the Coram Rege Roll (1454, 13 Jas. L., 
Hil. 692). As bearing upon the meaning of 
this Roll, Mrs. Stopes refers to a description 
of first-class importance in this connexion. 
The description of Richard Shakespeare’s 
house in the Snitterfield property of the 
Ardens shows how the meaning which is 
sought to be placed on the Coram Rege 
wording is not the real meaning in the 
similar and contemporary wording of the 
Snitterfield description. And doubtless 
there are extant many other examples of 
the use of wording similar to that on the 
Roll—examples refuting the interpretation 
that some have given to its wording. 

In addition, your valued correspondent 
L. L. K. informs me that he reads the 
wording of the Coram Rege Roll, “ abutan- 
tem super peciam terre vocatam The Parke 
super boream,” as “‘ abutting on the Park 
on tts north side”’ ; and so on with those other 
statements in Latin upon which the case for 
the northern attribution of the site hangs. 

These instances of Mrs. Stopes and 
L. L. K. show how ambiguous may be the 
descriptions of property, and how extraneous 
evidence is necessary for the true meaning 
to appear. As the whole case for the 
northern attribution of the site of the Globe 
is based upon one interpretation of the 
Coram Rege Roll, and since that interpreta- 
tion does not accord with the facts as we 
have them, the contention for the placing of 
the site to the north of Maid Lane wholly 


Should, however, the Latin of the Roll 
be capable of being read as meaning that 
the Park was, in fact, to the north of Maid 
Lane, as some have said, I would here merely 
remark that if this document is correct, it is 
a remarkable coincidence that the pro- 
perties and physical features—Park, sewers, 
ditches, plots, &c.—to the north of Maid 
Lane are found to be duplicated on the 
immediate south. I preferred in my paper 
in the Surrey Archeological Collections to 
say that, in these circumstances and fol- 
lowing analogous instances, the draftsman 
of the account on the Roll had before him a 
plan in which the south was at the upper 
edge of the plan, and that he had consequently 
mistaken the north for the south, with the 
result that if the plan were turned round so 
as to bring the north to the north, and south 
to the south, all the statements in the Roll 
would accord with what extraneous evidence 
indicates as being correct. 

I suppose, however, that until a contem- 
porary plan of Bankside is forthcoming there 
will continue to be two opinions : the one that 
the site was to the north of Maid Lane; the 
other, which I believe to be true, that the 
site was where tradition and documentary 
and topographical evidence place it, viz., to 
the south of that thoroughfare. 

WILiiaM MARTIN. 
2, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 


The controversy as to the site of the 
Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare is one which, 
I believe, has existed for something like one 
hundred years. 

The whole question at issue revolves 
round the point as to whether the Playhouse 
stood on the north or south side of Maiden 
Lane, now Park Street, Southwark. 

Mrs. Stores in~ her contribution at 
11 S. xi. 447 supports the south-side 
partisans, and she bases her argument 
partly on the fact that, as there was at one 
time a Globe Alley on the south side of 
Maiden Lane, there is presumptive evidence 
that the Playhouse was on the south side also. 

I hope to show, however, that there was 
another Globe Alley on the north side of 
Maiden Lane which did, in fact, lead to the 
Playhouse. It was not till after the Play- 
house had been demolished in 1664, together 
with the Globe Alley which led to it, that 
the second Globe Alley, to which Mrs. 
Sroprs refers, came into existence. The 
evidence as to the first Globe Alley on the 
north side of Maiden Lane is made clear by 
simply accepting as accurate the plain 
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statements of contemporary documents. It 
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is known that the land upon which the 
Globe Playhouse was erected belonged to 
Nicholas Brand of West Moulsey. He 
granted a lease, dated 25 Dec., 1598, of this 
land to Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, and others. Owing to 
a dispute an action at law was instituted 
respecting the division of the profits of the 
Globe, and another theatre called the 
‘* Blackfriars.” 


which was included in the lease, and upon 
which the theatre stood. This legal docu- 
ment was discovered by Dr. William 
Wallace in the Coram Rege Roll, 1616. 

There were two pieces of land included in 
this lease. They were divided by a way or 
lane running east and west. One piece of 
land was therefore on the north of this way 
or lane, and the other was on its southern 
side. 

In the Coram Rege Roll document the 
northern piece of land is described as 
“lying and adjoining upon a way or lane on 
one side, and abutting upon a piece of land 
called the Park upon the north.” The other 
piece of land is described “‘ as lying and ad- 
joining upon the other side of the way or 
lane....and upon a lane called Maiden Lane 
towards the south.” 

In Maiden Lane ran the common sewer, 
the centre of which doubtless formed the 
southern boundary of Nicholas Brand’s 
property, and divided his land from the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester’s Park. 

In 1626 Sir Matthew Brand, the son of 
Nicholas Brand, sold this southern piece of 
land to Hillarie Mempris. The conveyance 
describes the boundaries in the following 
terms :— 

‘Bounded by the King’s highway called Dead- 
man’s Place! on the east, and by the brook or 
common sewer dividing the land from the park of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester on the south...... 
and an alley or way leading to the Globe Play- 
house, commonly called Globe Alley. on the north 
re: and contained in breadth from the path called 
Globe Alley on the north...... to the common sewer 
on the south one hundred and twenty-four feet or 
thereabouts.”’ 


By accepting these perfectly plain state- 


In this action it was neces- | 
sary to recount the boundaries of the land | 


| From above the common sewer in Park 


Street I measured off 124 ft. along Bank End 
(old Deadman’s Place). At a distance of 
124 ft. from the common sewer I found 
myself opposite a pair of wooden gates giving 
' access to a yard known as Ironworks Yard. 

Behind Ironworks -Yard may still be seen 
the route of the way or lane behind the backs 
of the warehouses which front upon Bankside 
on the north, and Park Street on the south. 
This way or lane could only have been the 
‘original Globe Alley leading to the Globe 
| Playhouse. But the evidence that it was 
so does not stop here. The pair of wooden 
gates are on the west side of Bank End, and 
they are immediately opposite Clink Street, 
which here enters Bank End on the east side 
of that road. By a reference now to 
Visscher’s ‘ View of Southwark,’ 1616, this 
way or lane is shown entering Deadman’s 
Place on its western side, immediately op- 
posite Clink Street. This way or lane shown 
in the ‘ View’ gives direct access to the 
Globe. From the deed of transfer from 
Brand to Mempris it appears that this way 
or lane was “‘ commonly called Globe Alley.’ 

The Globe Alley to which Mrs. SToOPEs 
refers is a later creation, and it has been the 
cause of many years of dispute. 

The Globe Playhouse actually stood on 
the northern of the two pieces of land owned 
by Brand. This northern piece of land 
in the Coram Rege Roll decument is said to 
be bounded on the north by the Park. 

In an important legal document defining 
the boundary of land leased to Burbage and 
others the full title of the adjoining land 
would have been given. The Park would 
have been called the “Lord Bishop of 
Winchester’s Park” if that Park had been 
intended, and it is most unlikely that it 
would have simply been referred to as the 
Park. 

Again, the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s 
Park lay to the south of Maiden Lane, and 
it could not therefore, under any circum- 
| stances, have formed the northern boundary 
| of Brand’s land leased to Burbage. 
| Mrs. Stores, Dr. Martin, and others 
appear to have fallen into the error of 














ments in their obvious and literal sense, it | assuming an inaccuracy in the document, 
is an easy matter to determine the exact | hecause they seem to have accepted without 
position of the first Globe Alley. | question that “ the Park ’’ must have referred 

By taking the common sewer in Maiden |to the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s Park. 
Lane (now Park Street, Southwark) as the | The solution of this misconception may, 
southern boundary, and as a base from which | I think, be gathered from an examination 
to make a survey, I have arrived at the | of that bundle of MS. documents known. 
following interesting and, to my mind, con- | as the Sacramental Token Books in South- 
clusive results. | wark Cathedral. From these documents it 
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appears that some property known as “‘ The 
Park” did exist on Bankside. 

In the Token Book for Bankside dated 
1598 not only the names of the inhabitants, 
but also the names of the properties, are 
given. It here appears that the tokens were 
first collected ‘“‘from the Bell.” In an 
earlier Token Book, 1593, “The Bell” is 
described as ‘‘ Ye Bell on ye Bankside.” 
After “The Bell” in the 1598 Token Book 
reference is made to the various properties 
on Bankside, which include “ ffrom the 
Park.” The Park was the name of the 
small houses fronting upon Bankside and 
forming the northern boundary of Brand’s 
property. After the collection had been 
made ‘‘ffrom the Park” the very next 
entry is “Mr. Brandes Rents.’’ These 
Sacramental Token Books deserve more 
study than has as yet been given to them. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the 
first reference to Globe Alley appears as a 
marginal note under the heading ‘‘ Brand’s 
Rents ”’ on p. 61 in the Token Book for the 
Clink Liberty for the year 1619. The Alley 
dividing Brand’s property was not appa- 
rently known as Globe Alley until that year. 

Sir Matthew Brand was the freeholder of 
Globe Alley, as appears in another of the 
Southwark documents dated 1637: ‘‘ Globe 
Alley, Sir Matthew Brand, Knight, Moulsey, 
Owner.” : 

The Globe Playhouse was actually built 
upon the site previously occupied by the 
Bear Ring. This may at once be seen by a 
comparison of the ‘ View’ by Agas, c. 1580, 
where “Phe Beare bayting ” ring is shown, 
with the ‘ View’ by Visscher, 1616, where 
“The Globe” is shown as occupying the 
site of the Bear Ring. 

To-day the site of the Globe is covered by 
warehouses known as 6 and 7, Bankside. 
When these warehouses were built, the 
foundations of the theatre were disclosed. 
Many Elizabethan objects of small interest 
were collected from within the walls of the 
theatre, and these are now contained in a 
glass case at the warehouses. 

GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





“ ALTER” IN A LatIN Eprrapy (11 S. xi. 
454).—It seems to me that the epitaph quoted 
by 8. R. C. merely states that Richard 
Clervaux was an adherent of Henry VI. and 
® cousin of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
In the last two lines :— 

Sanguinis Edvardi quarti ternique Ricardi 
Gradibus in ternis alter utrique fuit, 


the words “ alter” and “ utrique”’ should be 
read as one word, “ alterutrique,” which is 
sometimes, though not often, used for 
“utrique.” ‘“‘Of the blood of Edward IV. 
and Richard III., he was to each of them in 
the third degree of relationship.” These 
kings were brothers. Any one descended 
from any of their great-great-grandparents: 
would be their third cousin. ‘Terni,’ I 
know, does not mean “third” in genuine 
Latin, but the epitaph-writer was attempting 
elegiacs, and could not use the words “ tertib 
Ricardi” or ‘“‘tertio gradu.” ‘‘ Gradus,”’ 
however, is the regular word for a step ina 
pedigree. B. B. 


The Latin epitaph is certainly extremely 
obscure, especially the lines :— 

Sanguinis Edvardi quarti ternique Ricardi 

Gradibus in ternis alter utriue fuit. 
Could they mean : “‘ Being in the third degree 
of blood-relationship with Edward IV. and 
Richard III., he was to each of them as a 
second self” ? It seems to me unlikely that 
it would be recorded of a man that he had’ 
been hostile to two kings, whose rule at the: 
time he must have accepted. I reeognize 
the brilliant scholarship of the late Canon 
T. S. Evans, but in interpreting Latin of this 
very low order, brilliant scholarship is perhaps 
rather a hindrance than a help. 
G. C. Moore SMITH. 


Has consideration been given to the 
frequent use of “alter ’’ for exact mental or 
physical resemblance ? A general might be 
called ‘‘ Alexander alter”; and the phrases 
“alter ego” and “alter idem” are familiar. 
May not the writer of the epitaph have meant 
‘“* He was related to two kings, and might have 
been mistaken for either of them”? If so, 
the statement would be of interest to those 
writers who maintain that the repulsive ap- 
pearance of Richard III. has been exaggerated. 
OLD SARUM. 


JoHN CAMDEN HOTTEN (11 S. xi. 357).— 
Add :— 

Hans Breitmann in Politics. By Charles G. Leland. 
ASecond Series of the Breitmann Ballads. With 
a few Explanatory Notes by J. C. H. and H. L. W. 
1869.—The Introduction is by the same. 
Hunted Down, a Story: by Charles Dickens. 
With some account of Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, the Poisoner [1870].—The Introduction 
containing the account of Wainewright is signed 
J.C. H. Piccadilly. 

Lcethaw. By Mr. Benjamins (Bret Hart ).—Pre- 
liminary by J. C. H. Piccadilly, 4th May, 1871. 
East and West. By Bret Harte.—Preliminary not 








signed, but dated Piccadilly, Dec. 12, 1871. 
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The Works of Edgar Allan Poe.—Preliminary 

signed J.C. H. Piccadilly, 26 Oct., 1872. 
Clubs and Club Life in London. By John Timbs, 

—Preliminary nct signed, but dated Piccadilly, 

November 7, 1872. 

As to ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ there 
appears to be little doubt that Hotten was 
the original compiler, 1859, and that the 
1874 edition was edited and enlarged by 
Henry Sampson (see 11 S. x. 488; xi. 30, 
41): 


With regard to ‘ Thackeray, the Humourist 
and the Man of Letters,’ by Theodore 
Taylor, see 11 S. xi. 31, where Mr. Wm. H. 
PEET writes that the late W. Moy Thomas 
claimed the authorship. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


There may be added to the list given at 
the above reference :— 

Charles Dickens, the Story of his Life. By the 
Author of the Life of Thackeray; with illus- 
trations and facsimiles. London (1870), 8vo. 
Popular Edition (1873), 12mo. 

W. B. H. 


GHOSTWICK (11 S. xi. 451).—The reference 
is to Sir Edward Gostwick, eldest son of Sir 
William Gostwick, first baronet of Willington, 
co. Bedford. He was knighted vita patris, 
3 May, 1607; succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy, 19 Sept., 1615; died 20 Sept., 
1630. See G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ 
vol. i. p. 100. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 





GEORGE OFFLEY (11 S. xi. 433).—The 
library of George Offley was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on 6 and 7 Nov., 1889. The collec- 
tion included classical, antiquarian, and 
philological works, together with a number 
of books on the lighter side of London life, 
rong as ‘ Boxiana,’ ‘ Real Life in London,’ 

EC. 

George Offley was a solicitor living at 24, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, up to 1871, 
when his name disappears from the ‘Law 
List.’ The connexion of the Offley family 
with Covent Garden was of long standing, 
and they appear to have resided in Henrietta 
Street for many generations. If your cor- 
respondent will refer to the printed Registers 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, he will find 
numerous references, going back to the 
seventeenth century, showing that the 
family were living then in the same street as 
they were in 1871. It will be remembered, 
too, that 23, Henrietta Street, was a cele- 
brated eating-house famous for its chops, and 
known as “ Offley’s.”” The proprietor was 


originally at Bellamy’s—the House of Com- 
(see Jacobs's 


mons’ kitchen 


‘History of 











Covent Garden, pp. 184-5). In 1829, when 
funds were being raised to assist in putting 
Covent Garden Theatre on a sound footing, 
““Mr. Offley ” gave 5l. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


REPUDIATION OF PusLic LOAN (11 8. xi. 
452).—This was the State of Pennsylvania, 
which—at that time (1843) the richest in 
the Union—repudiated the interest on its 
bonds. See Sydney Smith’s ‘Humble Peti- 
tion to the House of Congress at Washing- 
ton,’ 18 May, 1843, and his two letters 
in The Morning Chronicle, 3 Nov. and 
23 Nov., 1843, reprinted in Sydney Smith’s 
‘Works,’ vol. iii. pp. 441-53, 8vo, 1845. See 
also Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Records of a Later 
Life,’ vol. iii. p. 19: “It is thought that 
Pennsylvania will ultimately pay, but it will 
be some time first.” I quote this from Mr. 
Stuart J. Reid’s ‘ Life and Times of Sydney 
Smith,’ cheap edition, 1901, p. 354. 

Wo. H. PEET. 


Perhaps the following, published in the 
forties, will answer Mr. F. W. Lyon’s query. 
I quote from memory :— 

WENHAM LAKE ICE. 
Ice placed within a shop or room 
Will soon be melted, we presume ; 
For ’tis a solvent, all agree, 
But here insolvent ice we see. 
But though we cannot solve the ice, 
We solve the riddle in a trice: 
It comes from Pennsylvania State, 
And therefore will not liquidate. 

H. N. ELLAcoMBE. 
Bitton Vicarage. 


“Cyprer CreLiars” (11 S. xi. 208, 256, 
366).—Mr. Aan STEwART’s interesting 
reply at the last reference gives occasion 
for some additional queries on this site 
identification. Evidently the ‘“‘ Cider Cellar ” 
has been confused with the ‘* Cyder Cellars,” 
or a tavern so named, which was not built 
on the same site. The stage door of the 
Adelphi was in Maiden Lane very many 
years before 1858. 

‘Every Night Book,’ 1827, p. 53, provides 
the following :— 

“On the left-hand side of Maiden Lane, if you 
enter it from Southampton Street, close to the 
stage entrance of the Adelphi Theatre....is 
the once famous house of public resort called the 
Cider Cellar. It is entirely underground; the 
entrance to it is by a broad flight of stairs.” 

It will be found that the Directories 
identify it as No. 22, not 20 and 21 (vide 
Robson’s 1839 and various other issues). As 
there is no indication of the thoroughfare 
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having been renumbered subsequent to this 


date, we must conclude that the site of the | 


Cellar was used for some other purpose, and 

the reference in ‘Old and New London,’ 

‘cited by Mr. Stewart, is inaccurate. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE LUDGATE OR GRAFTON PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE (11 S. xi. 321, 442)—I am 
very much interested in anything connected 
‘with Shakespeare portraiture, and am eager 
to know the history of this claimant panel 
since its discovery at ‘‘The Bridgwater 
Arms ’’—not a wayside inn, as has been 
stated, but the principal, if not the only 
hostel in the village of Winston. Can any 
‘one tell what sum was paid for it to the 
Ludgate family, and whether Mr. Kay was 
the original purchaser ? Years ago I knew 
something of Winston, and of its being 
touched by the pen of Sir Walter Scott ; 
but I never thought of its having any associa- 
tion with Shakespeare. St. SwWITHIN. 


DERWENTWATER MEMORIAL (11 S. xi. 361). 
—A short time before her death the late Mrs. 
Pollard (see 11 8. xi. 392) kindly supplied 
me with particulars of this memorial. She 
informed me that it consisted of a plain 
obelisk of no great height, placed on a square 
pedestal. It formerly contained no inscrip- 
tion, but since its removal to its present 
position a wooden tablet has been affixed, 
inseribed as follows :— 


“Acton Urban District Council. This monu- 
ment was designed as a memorial of James 
Radclyffe, Earl of Derwentwater, one of the 
leaders in the Rebellion of 1715, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Preston, tried in West- 
minster Hall, and beheaded on Tower Hill, 
February 24th, 1716. It was erected by Lady 
Derwentwater in the grounds of the mansion, 
Horn Lane, Acton, formerly General Skippon’s, 
and afterwards known as Derwentwater House, 
aat which house she was at the time residing. 

“* Messrs. F. A. and (. J. Kerven, the owners 
of Derwentwater House, having given the monu- 
ment to the Council, it was removed and erected 
by them on this site in January, 1904.” 


JOHN T. PAGE. 


GEORGE WALLIS, ANTIQUARY AND GUN- 
‘SMITH (11 S. xi. 452).—The following notice 
of George Wallis is taken from Sheahan’s 
* History of Hull,’ p. 613 :— 

‘“George Wallis, an eminent and eccentric 
gunsmith, who, from his great antiquarian know- 
ledge and research, was usually called ‘ Wallis 
the Antijyuary,’ resided at No. 74, Myton-gate 
{Hull}, where he died in 1803, in his 66th year. 
Mr. Wallis collected at his house a valuable and 
interesting m seum of ancient and modern arms 
and armour; dresses, ornaments, weapons of 
war, and numerous other articles used by the 


| natives of the South Seas ; Roman, Egyptian, and 
| British antiquities; rare books, &c. The collec- 
tion of ancient guns and fire-arms was particu- 
larly rich and valuable. After the death of the 
last male member of Mr. Wallis’s family, in 1833, 
this beautiful collection was sold by auction (the 
printed catalogue containing no less than 1,197 
lots), and the gunsmith business was sold; and 
in 1852 it was resold to Mr. Edmund Balchin. 
A great part of Wallis s curious museum is included 
in the splendid collection of ancient armour at 
Grimston Park, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord 
Londesborough.” 
RIcHARD LAWSON. 
Urmston. 


JOHN StTuART, EDINBURGH (11 S. xi. 432). 
—The “pamphlets” to which Mr. Breav- 
CHAMP refers are parts of the pleadings, in 
ordinary eighteenth-century form, in two 
Scottish actions, presumably either in the 
Court of Session or in the Commissary Court 
of Edinburgh. The Advocates’ Library 
contains many thousands of such papers. 
They were always signed by counsel, and 
‘““Ro: Dundas” was Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, afterwards Lord President of the 
Court of Session, who was the busiest 
counsel of his time. Many of the leading 
advocates preserved the papers in the cases 
in which they had been engaged, and bound 
them in volumes. Probably these two 
papers originally formed part of such a 
collection. JoHN A. INGLIs. 


[Mr. Joun MacGrecor also thanked for reply.] 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENGLISH (11 S. xi. 
450).—The expression “‘ he has a right to” 
in the sense of ‘‘ he ought to”’ is quite usual 
in Ireland, where the common _ speech 
retains various idioms once current in 
England, but now obsolete, or only rarely 
heard, in this country. 

For instance, in ‘Tom Jones’ we find: 
“IT don’t believe there is arrow a servant in 
the house,” ‘‘ I don’t believe there is arrow 
a young gentleman,” “as good as arrow @ 
squire,” and in the same sentence as that in 
which the last occurs the negative form 
‘* there is narrow a one ” (Book V. chap. viii. ; 
Book VI. chap. viii. ; Book VIII. chap. ii.). 
During my boyhood in Ireland forty or 
fifty years ago, I constantly heard the 
expressions “airy a one” and “nairy a 
one” (or perhaps they should be written 
“ aira a one” and “ naira a one’’) used by 
town and country people, and probably 
they are still current. Similar phrases, 
| judging from Harper's Magazine, are in 
| vogue in the Eastern States of America. 

Words are also used by the Irish peasantry 
in a sense which they have almost lost in 
England. Once, when I was buying some 
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fruit from an applewoman in the “ City of | 
the Tribes,” she remarked on the conclusion 
of the bargain, 
complement,” meaning the balance of the 


contents of her basket, which, it may be re- | 


marked, was perfectly good English. One 
cannot imagine a coster man or woman in | 
England or a farmer's wife addressing one 
in these terms. PeNnry LEwIs. 


In answer to W. B. H. I have been quite | 


familiar since bovhood (c. 1870) with “ to 
have a right to” in the sense of “to be 
bound to,”’ used by educated people of good 
social position. I had been led to suppose | 
it originally 
perhaps a Yorkshire use. But the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes it from ‘Humphry Clinker,’ and 
there is a fine example from Miss Baker’s 
‘ Northamptonshire Glossary.’ 

But what is more interesting is that 
there is an exact parallel in classical Greek. 
Afkasos efvae infinitive means equally ‘ 
a right to (do)” or “‘to be bound to (do),” 
according to context. Bo BO Sr: J78. 


Phrase 1 is often heard from witnesses in 
London Law Courts. Like many _ other 
solecisms, it results from a negative falsely 
reversed. If‘ You have no right to steal” 
ean be replaced by ‘“ You must not steal,” 
an ignorant man sees no reason why he 
should not say: “‘ You have a right to be 
fined,” 
‘You must be fined.” 

2. One often hears such remarks as “ 
belongs to those houses ” without feeling sure 
that anything more is meant than that “ A. 
lives in one of those houses.”” In Cornwall, 
however, “‘ belong” is almost as elastic as 
it is in the ports of China. Op Sarum. 


FAMILIES OF KAY AND Key (11 S. xi. 90, 
127, 136, 176, 235)——Your correspondent 
Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, in his interesting 
note on this name in connexion with the 
Lancashire Parish Registers, in mentioning 
fiftv volumes that he has gone through, 
omits any reference to Bury Parish Church. 

The neighbourhood of Bury, in Lancashire, 
seems to have been the earliest home of the 
Kay family in that county, and at the period 


when these parish registers commence, in the | 


year 1590-91, there were about a dozen 
distinct branches of the family established 
within the boundaries of the parish of Bury. 

The frequency with which the name 
occurs in the parish registers is remarkable. 
It has been computed that between the 
years 1590-1616 there were recorded 94 
marriages of Kays—46 of whom were males 


“Ye had better take the | 


an East Anglian (Suffolk), or | 


‘to have | 


in lieu of the more commonplace | 


and 48 females; 223 children of the name 


were christened during the same period, of 


whom 122 were boys” and 101 girls; and 
191 Kays 
inclusive of 50 wives. 

The name occurs in these entries in the 
followi ing six variants used indiscriminately : 


| “* Kay,” * Kay e,” * Kaie,” ‘ Keie,’ 
|“ Keye,” and ‘ ‘ Key.” J. L. 

| Madras. 

| Poru™ (11 8. xi. 470).—The slang use of 
;the word “ Poilu’’ (meaning in ordinary 
| French ‘hairy ”’) is perhaps derived from 
| 


‘ Avoir du poil,” “to be 
brave, courageous.” The ancients believed 
that there were men who were born with 
hair on their hearts, and that this was a 
sign of courage (Cf. Plin. Secund.,‘ Hist. Nat.,” 
lib. xi. cap. Ixx.). See ‘Etudes de Philc- 
logie comparée sur lArgot,’ by Francisque- 
Michel, Paris, 1856, s.v. * Poil.’ 

The ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte. 
by Alfred Delvau, nouvelle édition, aug- 
mented by Gustave Fustier, Paris (1883 or 
about), has :— 

* Poil, courage—in the cant (argot) of the people, 
| who, without believing, according to the Ancients, 
in men who are born with hair on their hearts, are 
right in supposing that men with hairy bodies are 
more vigorcus than those whose bodies are hair- 
less. 


| This belief is not confined to France. 


the slang phrase 





ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


With due respect to PEREGRINUs, the 
A. | nickname * ** Poilu’’ has been bestowed in a 
more particular sense since the outbreak of 
war to distinguish the French Territorials.. 
who differ so essentially from our own in- 
asmuch as they are composed chiefly of 
‘““peres de familles,’ and men of more 
mature age than the first-line troops of the 
French army. The latter are known by the 
slang term of “blonds becs”’ in order to 
signify the difference between the younger 
generation and the “old brigade.” 

Previous to the war the word “ poilu” 
was commonly used to denote a man in the 
prime of life, “‘ un garcgon solide,” or a male 
of robust constitution. 
| REGINALD JACOBS. 





THE IpENTITY OF JSABELLA Bicop (11 S. 
| xi. 445).—Mr. RELTON tells us (p. 446) that 
‘the passage he quotes from Laud MS. 526 
shows that Isabella Bigod was the daughter 
of Hugh. The words, however, ** qui Hugo 
generavit Radulphum patrem Ioannis... .et 
Isabelle,’ seem to me to state that Isabella 
was daughter of Ralph 


daughterof Hugh.  G.C. Moore SMITH. 


were buried at the parish church, 


3igod and grand- 
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BEN JONSON: Prnpar (11 8S. xi. 267).— 
The following lines in ‘The Forest,’ x. 
* Preludium,’ 13-15 :— 

Pallas, nor thee T call on, mankind maid, 
‘That at thy birth, mad’st the poor smith afraid, 
Who with his axe, thy father’s mid-wife plaid, 

’ 
may be compared with Pindar, ‘ Olympian, 
vil. 35-8 (65-70) :— 

‘Aviy’ ‘Agaicrou réxvaicw 

Xadkedatw medéxec marépos ’Adavaia Kxopvpav Kar 
akpav 

Avopotcae dddXakev Orepudcer Boa’ 

Otpaves 6 €ppisé vey kai Vata warnp. 

if this is not the passage meant when 

Jonson is said to have “ quoted” this ode 

of Pindar, the resemblance is certainly most 

remarkable. EpwarRD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Nancy Dawson (11 8. xi. 400, 460).—As 
Mr. BLEACKLEY says, there are several 
references—which he gives—to Nancy Daw- 
son in earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.”’ Mr. 
E. H. CoLEMAN also recapitulated them at 
7S. ix. 496 (1890), in answer to an inquiry 
I had made as to this lady at p. 378 of that 
same volume; but this reference Mr. 
BLEACKLEY has no doubt missed, as I had 
included my inquiry in another subject 
(‘ Volunteer Regimental Colours’) without 
giving a double title. Mr. Coteman’s is, I 
think, the last occasion on which this subject 
has been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’; but, inas- 
much as my inquiry has never yet been 
answered, and as a quarter of a century has 
now elapsed since I sent it from Fiji, I 
would crave the Editor's permission to 
repeat it. It was to ask what connexion 
existed between this ‘‘ famous dancer” and 
the old Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers, or 
““'The Devil’s Own,” as George III. called 
them—a name which appears to be publicly 
recognized, as I see it on the notice-board 
outside the new Lincoln’s Inn Orderly-room 
in Stone Buildings, belonging to their 
‘successors, the ‘“‘Inns of Court Officers’ 
Training Corps,” which in its modern form 
has already, I am informed, supplied some 
2,500 officers to the military forces of the 
King in the Great War. 

I believe that there is 
oil of Nancy Dawson in 
at the Garrick Club, and several printed 
portraits are known to exist; but I 
well remember that there used to be a 
coloured portrait of her, together with 
several other prints, in the old orderly- 
room in New Square when I was a member 
of the old corps in the “ seventies” ; but at 
that time I could get no information as to 





a portrait in 
stage costume 


how or when we became possessed of it. 


It now, I am informed, is a_ treasured 
possession of the new corps in the mess- 
ircom at the Temple. 

That some connexion between the old 
|corps and Nancy Dawson existed is evident 
|from the fact that its regimental air bore 
| her name—and an excellent one it was to 
|march to, I remember, though I cannot say 
‘that it reminded me of the tune of the old 
| children’s game of ‘‘ Here we go round the 
|mulberry bush,” to which several of your 
correspondents have compared ‘ Nancy 
| Dawson’s Song.’ To the tune of this old 
| air, I am told, the new corps still marches. 
| I would refer your readers to what I said 
|at 78. ix. 378, but I should be glad to know 
how the old “Inns of Court” corps came to 
adopt Nancy Dawson as its apparent patron. 
This side of the question has not yet been 
touched upon by any of your correspondents, 
early or late. J. S. Upatr, F.S.A. 


STATUES AT THE Roya 
S. =i. 47; 38. 1 267: 7S. 
8S. v. 407, 470; vi. 92, 138, 
213; 9S. ii. 65, 198; viii. 
202; 10S. x. 491; 11S. ii. 322, 371, 454, 
508; iii. 187, 230, 241, 315, 385, 429, 473; 
iv. 138, 176, 499; wi. 398; ix. 219; x. 168, 
347; Il S. xi. 468).—Under this head 
reference is made by Mr. J. ARDAGH to Mr. 
Wilfrid Mevynell’s article, in The Windsor 
Magazine for May, 1904, ‘The Pictures in 
the Royal Exchange.’ Those interested 
should also consult Mr. Charles Welch’s 
excellent booklet, * Illustrated Account of 
the Royal Exchange and the Pictures 
Therein,’ where (see 11 S. ix. 220) not only 
the frescoes are described, but an exhaustive 
history given of the Royal Exchange with 
its statues. It costs 6d.,and is obtainable at 
the office in the building, or from either of 
the beadles. Crcin CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

(Mr. R. Prervornt also thanked for reply.] 








NOTES ON 
EXCHANGE (2 
v. 7, 51, 145; 
249, 333; ix. 


GEORGE BopeEns (11 S. xi. 267, 477).—The 
name of George Bodens appears in the 
“Army List’ up to (and including) the year 
1785, but disappears in 1786. For refer- 
ences to him vide ‘Diary of Madame 
d’Arblay’ (A. Dobson), i. 423; ‘Mems. of 
Samuel Foote,’ W. Cooke, ii. 92-4; ‘ The 
Olio,’ Francis Grose, p. 197; ‘ Letters of 
the late Lord Lyttelton’ (1780), p. 123; 
Town and Country Magazine, xiii. 177 ; Hist. 
MSS. Com., 15 Rep. App. X. pt. vi. 553; 
‘The Grenville Papers,’ iv. 278-9. 

The Capt. Charles Bodens mentioned by 
Mr. ROBERT PIERPOINT is no doubt the 
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Col. Bodens who died on 2 Dec., 1762, and 
was also ‘‘a remarkably fat man” (Gent. 
Mag., xxxii. 600; London Mag., 1762, 723 ; 
ef. ‘ Biog. Dramatica,’ i. 44). He was one 
of the Gentlemen Ushers to George II., and 
author of ‘ The Modish Couple.’ 

I take him to have been the father of 
Col. George Bodens. 
HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


AvutTHoR WANTED (11 S. xi. 472).— 
* Corinth, and Other Poems,’ was written by 
a Miss Earle, but I can find no other par- 
ticulars. ARCHIBALD SPaRKE, F.R.S.L. 


Lonpon M.P.’s, 1661: Love: TENISON 
(11 S. xi. 473).—Srema Tav is mistaken as 
to one of the two mentioned. In the Blue- 
book of Members of Parliament, in the list 
of the Parliament summoned to meet at 


Westminster, 8 May. 1661; dissolved 
24 Jan., 1678/9, the following appear as 


members for London City, date of return, 
19 March, 1660/61 :— 

John Fowke, esq., alderman, Sir William 
Thompson, knt., alderman. William Love, esq., 
alderman, John Jones, esq. 

Perhaps Tenison in the extract quoted by 
Srama Tav should be Thompson, or possibly 
Thompson in the Blue - book should be 
Tenison. According to W. Toone’s ‘ Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ 1826, under date 10 May, 
1661 :— 

** The House of Commens ordered all their [sic] 
members to receive the sacrament according to 
the prescribed liturgy within a certain time, upon 
pain of being expelled the House.’ 

There is nothing in the Blue-book to 
show that any one of the four members 
incurred this penalty. They all appear to 
have sat throughout this Parliament except- 
iag John Fowke, who died, and was succeeded 


by Sir John Frederick, knt., alderman, 
10 March, 1662/3. 
One may suppose that the two non- 


conforming members, Love and (?) Thomp- 
son, took the sacrament eventually, or 
possibly that the House did not press the 
penalty. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The Official Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment (1877) gives ‘‘ William Love, Esq., 
alderman,’ as elected M.P. for the City, 
19 March, 1661. 

As William Love, Esq., he also appears 
in the lists under date 17 Feb., 1679, 7 Oct., 
1679, and 4 Feb., 1681. He was not elected 
to the Parliament of 1685, but reappears as 
a member of the Convention Parliament, 
9 Jan., 1689. 


| The surname Tenison, in any form, is. 
| absent from the Index, but it is curious to 
note that in 1667 Dr. Tenison, afterwards 
Primate, married a daughter of Dr. Love,, 
Dean of Ely. 

According to Dr. Reginald Sharpe’s 
‘London and the Kingdom,’ William Love: 
was ‘a godly man and of good parts, 
Congregationalist ’’ when first elected, to 
the discomfiture of City Churehmen. In 
October, 1661, the King removed two alder- 
‘men who had been “faulty in the late 
| troubles.” Of these Alderman Love was 
one—possibly he was connected’ with 
Christopher Love, a zealous Puritan minister,,. 
|beheaded on Tower Hill m 1651. Dr. 
| Sharpe calls him in 1679 “* Alderman ”’ Love, 
|so he may have regained his gown, though 
| he is only officially styled “‘ Esq.’ He was 
the only one of the four old members re-- 
elected. Luttrell’s ‘ Brief Relation’ gives 
us this further information :—‘‘ Alderman 
Love, a parliament man for the City of 
London, being lately (16 May, 1689) dead,. 
Sir Wm. Ashurst is elected to serve in his 
room.” GEORGE RICKWORD. 

Colchester Public Library. 

[F. pe H. L., Mr. ArcuHrpaLp SPARKE, and 
Lamppa Tav also thanked for replies. } 





} 


DisrRAELIs Lire: EmaAnuet (11 S. xi. 
301, 390, 477).—I may say there is in a small 
room off the Holbein Room at Windsor 
Castle a round table made of oak and teak 
wood. It bears, on a silver plate in the shape 
of a ship, the following inscription :— 

** Made of timbers recovered from the wreck of 
H.M.S. Royal George sunk at Spithead, Aug. 29th, 
1782. Presented to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria by her most cbedient and humble 
servants, E. and E. Emmanuel, Portsmouth, 
Augst., 1841.” 

EpWARD SIKES. 


THE JUDGMENT OF Sonomon (11 S. xi. 
455).—It is hard to tell, either from 1 Kings 
iii. or Josephus’s fuller account, which 
woman got the living child; but to my 
mind the plaintiff, who says she slept so 
carelessly and well as to allow her child to 
be changed, would be the more likely 
mother to overlay her child. “The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.” 

H. PINCHBECK. 


“ THE Ick Sarnts” (11 S. xi. 451).—Mr. 
F. Compton Price is not quite accurate in 
asserting, of ‘‘ Saints Mamert, Servais, and 
Pancrace,”’ that their festivals ‘“ occur 
successively on 12, 13, and 14 May.” 
Vienne 


(who instituted Rogation - tide 





The feast of St. Mamertus, Bishop of 





SOT, 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee a a 





RHETT 
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processions), is kept on 11 May; that of 
St. Pancras (who was honoured in England 
at Canterbury, London, Lewes, and else- | 
where) on 12 May; and that of St. Servatius, 
Bishop of Tongres, on 13 May. 

It would seem that SS. Mamertus and 
Servatius have no Anglicized forms for 
their names; and if this is so, it would be 
extremely improbable - that there would be 
any reference to them “ in English folk-lore.” 

On 13 May there is, or was, in some French 
dioceses, the commemoration of St. Chris- 

tantianus, a martyr of Ascoli, a diocesan see 
in the ecclesiastical province of Benevento, 
and a city in the secular province of Foggia. 
No date is given for his martyrdom ; but it 
is remarkable that his intercession was 
specially invoked against hailstorms. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Notes on Books. 


Foll:- Lore Notes.—Vol. 1. Guiarat. 
from Materials collected by the late 
Jackson, I.C.S., by R. E. Enthoven, 
(Mazgaon, Bombay, British India 
London, Broadway House, Carter Lane, 
os. 6d. net.) 

WITH the exception of the late Sir James Camp- 

bell’s comparative notes on the folk-lore of Western 

India, which are buried in- the various numbers 

of The Indian Antiquary, the present volume breaks 

virgin soil,and Mr. Reginald Edward Enthoven, 
the Secretary to the Commerce and Industry 

Department of the Government of India, is to be 

congratulated upon having rescued these v valuable 

notes from oblivion. The circumstances at- 
tending the murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
in Nasik in December, 1909, led to the raising of 

a subscription to be devoted to a memorial. After 

the purchase of his valuable library, which was 

procured for the Bombay branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, it was decided to finance the 

publication of his collected notes on the folk-lore 

of the Bombay Presidency. These first appeared 
in The Indian Antiquary, and are now being pub- 
lished regen in two volumes: those dealing 
with the large district of Gujarat forming the 
volume now issued, whilst the remainder, dealing 
with Konkan or Concan, are being prepared by 

R. B. P. B. Joshi. 

About the year 1900 Mr. Jackson circu- 
lated to the schoolmasters of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Mr. Crooke’s list of folk-lore questions. 
This was done through the agency of the Educa- 
tion Department—surely an excellent way of 
obtaining information. The answers are arranged 
under ten. main divisions, dealing with ‘ Nature 
Powers,’ ‘ Heroic Godlings,’ ‘Disease Deities,’ 
* Ancest ral Worship,’ ‘ Wi orship of the Malevolent 
Dead,’ ‘ The Evil Eye,’ ‘Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship,’ ‘ Totemism and Fetishism,’ ‘ Animal Wor- 
ship,’ and ‘ Witchcraft’; whilst a further chapter 
deals with rites and ceremonies which do not fall 


Compiled 
A. M. T. 
C.LE. 
Press ; 
E.C., 











within the compass of the above divisicns. 


The belief in miraculous powers remains 
common. all over the East; but Mr. Enthoven 
tells us that “the old practices and beliefs are 
yearly tending to decay and vanish in contact 
with the spread of education.”’ An unusually 
curious tradition relating to the occult powers of 
a lake in Gujarat is recorded in the following para- 
graph :— 

‘**A bath in the Man-sarovar near Bahucharaji 
is said to cause the wishes of the bather to be 
fulfilled. There is a local tradition that a Rajput 
woman was turned into a male Rajput of the: 
Solanki class by a bath in its water. 

This is recorded by the schoolmaster of Kolki;: 
and a detailed story recorded by Jairam Vasaram,. 
of Jodia, of the transformation of a king’s daughter 
into a man, serves toconfirm the acceptance of 
the tradition. 

The worship of totems is unknown, though 
some family or clan names are derived from 
animals and plants. Tables are given illustrating 
this feature. The curative properties of various 
stones are fully discussed, and many primitive 
methods of securing successful pregnancy described. 
In fact, the volume contains a mine of information: 
on common beliefs and traditions, on signs and 
ceremonies, and means of avoiding the ill effects 
of the evil eye, and of scaring away disease. 
Though in no sense of the term “‘ comparative,” it 
will prove an invaluable work of reference to the 
student of comparative folk-lore. Unfortunately, 
there is no index, and we trust that this desidera- 
tum will be provided in the forthcoming volume 
dealing with the folk-lore of the Konkan district. 


A Calendar of Suffolk Wills proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, A.D. 1383-1604. 
Compiled by C. W. S. Randall Cloke. Edited 
by T. W. Oswald-Hicks. (Poole & Pemberton.) 

THis admirably arranged Calendar should be 

known to all students of genealogy. Under an 

alphabet of Suffolk parishes it gives in chrono- 
logical order a list of all the wills belonging to 
each several parish, and falling within the above 
years, to be found in the Prerogative Court of 

Canterbury. There follows a short alphabet of 

places belonging to two counties, and a «hrono- 

logical list of Suffolk wills that do not mention 
parishes. An Index of Testators’ Names is 
appended. 

The compiler, in an Introductory Note, states 
that should the present work meet with acceptance 
and reimburse the publishers, he is prepared to 
complete a similar list from the years 1604 to 
1800, and has some seventy years of this alread 
in MS. We sincerely hope that genealogists will 
give Mr. Cloke the requisite encouragement to 
continue his valuable work. 


The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological 
Journal: April. Ce Slaughter & Son; 
London, Elliot Stock, 1s. 6d.) 

WE congratulate our friend the Rev. P. H. 

Ditchfield on the coming-of-age of this journal. 

In his Preface he relates how, twenty-one years 

ago, he was invited by James Parker to a con- 

ference for the purpose of producing a journal 
to contain the transactions of the various societies 
connected with the three counties. Mr. Ditch- 
field modestly attributes its success to its various 
contributors, and especially to. Mr. Charles E. 
Keyser, who for several years “ has generously 
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contributed at considerable cost the fine illus- 
trations for which we cannot be too grateful. 
Mr. Keyser sends to the } resent number ‘ Notes 
on Berkshire Churches,’ with many beautiful 
ill strations. Mrs. Suckling writes on ‘The 
Washington Arms and Pedigree.’ She says that, 
from a long article recently published in America, 
it would appear that doubts have arisen as to the 
accuracy of the pedigree supplied to General 
Washington by the Heralds’ College, these 
doubts being ‘‘based upon investigations (not yet 
completed) by the Rev. Dr. Solloway, Vicar of 
Selby, Lancashire (?), England ; that our father, 
George, did not, after all, derive from the Wash- 
ingtons of Sulgrave, but was probably a descend- 
ant of one of two brothers who went to Virginia 
from Lancashire.” ; 
For the last three years Mr. John Hautenville 
Cope has assisted Mr. Ditchfield in the editing, 
and the latter records how pleasant the association 
has been, and how considerably his labour has 
been lightened. 
The Library Journal: May. (New York, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 1s. 6d.) 
Tuis is a University number, and Mr. Hicks, who 
is the Law Librarian to Columbia University, 
writes on ‘Library Problems resulting from 
Recent Developments in American Universities.’ 
He points out some of the difficulties which 
confront the library as a result of its intimate 
connexion with the University. It cannot choose 
its own lines of development; “the initiative 
lies not with the University Library, but with 
the University as a whole, attempting to arrive 
at certain ends, and using the library as 
one means towards their ¢ccomplishment.” 
The change in the method of instruction from 
the use of few boo s to the use of many 
has caused a progressive demand for larger col- 
lections of boo’ s, and there is “‘a recognition of 
the power of the printed page for which librarians 
have always stood sponsor.” The case method 
has come into extensive use in law schools 3 it 
has also been adapted to the study of medicine, 
and a work entitled ‘Case Teaching .in Medicine’ 
has been prepared by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
the Harvard Medical School. In other subjects, 
towever, the case method has not yet resulted in 
the preparation of case books which might be 
substituted for references to the original sources. 
Of special interest is an account of the Widener 
“Memorial Library, of which an illustration is 
given. The building is now nearly completed, 
and it is expected that by the end of the summer 
it will be in working order. <A_ descriptive 
account of it is supplied by the Librarian, Mr. 
Lane. Mr. F. Weitenkampf writes on the Doucet 
Library at Paris, which contains 100,000 volumes 
on the history of art. 


THE July Fortnightly is a very readable number. 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch contributes the only article 
which is not concerned with war or problems 
arising from war. Charming, Vivacious, and 
suggestive, his ‘The Workmanship of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’’’ misleads a little by its 
title, for it expounds not near so much the 
workmanship as the invention of the play. Dr. 
Brandes’s ‘ Napoleon,’ of which we are given a 
first instalment, is a penetrative essay In a more 
-than commonly baffling field. Mr. W. F. Bailey's! 





* Life in Eastern Galicia ’ is one of the best thing 
in the number—though it too arouses some expecta- 
tions it does not fulfil, forit is chiefly concerned with 
Eastern Galicia and its inhabitants as presented, 
in their barbaric brilliance of colour, their beauty, 
and their squalor, to the traveller's eye. Mr. 
S. P. B. Mais writes of ‘ Public Schools in War 
Time ’"—a wordy article, rather lacking in grip, 
and leaving the reader uncertain as to what it 
was written to prove, though affording by the way 
encouraging insight into the changes brought by 
the war into public schools, and offering sound 
advice on the subject of exaggerated playing on 
the sensibilities of the young. A touching picture 
—albeit it exhibits traces of mere journalism we 
would gladly have dispensed with—is given by 
Mr. J. F. Macdonald in ‘ The Paris of To-day.’ 
Mr. Herbert Bentwich has a subject of curious 
and _ historic as well as political interest in * The 
Future of the Land of Promise,’ where he discusses 
the effect which the Great War may be expected 
to produce on the Zionist movement. 


THE editor of The Cornhill calls special attention 
to Mr. Boyd Cable’s contribution to the July 
number, another sketch entitled ‘Between the 
Lines,’ illustrating what are those actions and 
experiences conveyed summarily to us in some such 
comes as ‘fa violent artillery bombardment has 
een in progress.” We heartily sympathize with 
the desire that a realization of these should bite 
deep into the public mind—not so much a realiza- 
tion of the physical suffering and the ghastly 
modes of wounding and death, which brave men 
learn to accept without complaint, as some hint 
ot what the bitterness must be to lie passive 
under bombardment, not for a tactical reason, 
but for sheer lack of means of reply. This, in 
his vigorous, restrained, and poignant sketch, 
Mr. Boyd Cable brings out well—and may it 
have the number and the sort of readers the editor 
desires! Mr. Henry James on ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Fields’ is delightful, and, after so much roaring of 
guns, refreshing in the way we all so well know as 
his own. Dr. Fitchett in a first paper on Welling- 
ton’s conversations about his battles is pleasant, 
readable, and instructive up to the height of a very 
pretty occasion. Sir Henry Lucy in ‘Peacetime 
after War’ discussesa Morning Chronicle of the 
spring of 1802, illustrating the preoccupations of 
es country at the moment when peace began to 
dawn. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Sead the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


BRrooKLYN.—Forwarded to Mr. BLEACKLEY. 














